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OUR FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. No. 


Tue inaugural address of our new Governor to the Legisla- 
ture, has the following important remark :— 


“« Massachusetts has no rank among the large States of this Union, derived 
either from population or extent of territory; but the time can never come 
when a million of well educated people shall fail to exert influence in ever 
part of this ocean-bound republic. You can not expect to secure this desirab 
result by any other agency than the Common School.” 


What the Governor says is true, but it is only what the last 
Governor and all his predecessors have said, in as strong terms, 
many times before. ‘The fact is, Massachusetts has never been 
backward to discover the key to her influence, and to glorify 
herself as far as was safe and becoming on account of it. 
There can be no doubt that the schools of Massachusetts are 
superior to those of any other State, the teachers are better 
paid, there are more good school-houses, and the children, as 
a body, are farther advanced; but, a comparison of our 
schools with others is one thing, and a comparison of them 
with what schools may be made, and what they ought to be, is 
another and very different matter, and one which annual 
speeches and self-glorification will not be likely to advance. 

We know not how far our chief magistrate intends to follow 
up the hint which he has so very forcibly given, but as he 
has personally tried the system, and may fairly be consid- 
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ered a specimen of what it can and what it can not do, as at 
present administered, we shall hope that he will not fail to put 
his hand to the plough, and try whether the soil of Massachu- 
setts may not be turned over to advantage. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the power of Massachusetts lies in her money, but 
this money may fairly be considered the representative of her 
intelligence. There is wealth in Mexico, but there is no power 
at home or abroad. The misfortune is, that, feeling the power 
and influence of wealth, our education has been directed al- 
most exclusively with a view to its acquisition. It must be 
acknowledged, that many great and good things have been 
done by the wealth of Massachusetts, and in this respect she 
stands preéminent ; but it must be allowed, as we have asserted, 
that education amongst us has been conducted with a view to 
the accumulation of wealth, and not with a view to the devel- 
opment of the whole mind. This may be illustrated by a fact 
of very common occurrence. It is said, on good authority, 
that ninety-five of every hundred of our merchants fail in busi- 
ness. Why is this? Certainly not because they lack intelli- 
gence, and enterprise, and the gift of bargain-making, but 
because they have too much of these in proportion to their 
other acquirements. ‘Their intelligence is turned too much to 
trade, their enterprise is not restrained and regulated by other 
qualities, and so greedy are they of gain, that, like certain of 
the lower orders of animals, they live by eating each other up. 
It is a common remark, that an honest man can not now get a 
living, and this, as a general rule, comes nearer to the truth 
than many will be willing to allow. The standard of honesty 
and fair dealing among the great mass of our merchants and 
traders is very low, though as high, perhaps, as any where in 
the world. The highest virtue known among our merchants 
is the punctual payment of debts; and the chief security re- 
quired for debts is not character, and a man who should pro- 
pose this to a bank or a capitalist would be set down as under- 
witted. Every year or two we see in the papers a glorification 
of some man, who, after becoming bankrupt and obtaining a 
release from his creditors, actually paid all his old debts! As if 
this were the highest point of morals, and the whole duty of 
man; and yet there can be little doubt that a Christian com- 
munity is Just as much bound to forgive debts as to pay them, 
and the necessity which compels the government to step in 
between the debtor and the creditor is a severe comment upon 
the Christianity of a community. 

It would not be a rash undertaking to prove, that crimes of 
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a certain class, connected more or less with the habits of trade 
and this inordinate love of gain, are on the increase, and the 
increased intelligence of the offenders is such, that all the skill 
of legislators can neither ) unish the criminals, nor legislate in 
advance of their ingenuity. New modes of peculation, new 
species of fraud, new methods of concealing property, are 
constantly coming to light, and the only remedies applied are 
laws and penalties, laws that are ingeniously evaded, penalties 
that produce no reform, and, half the time, are not expected to 
do so. Here then is a wide field for reform. Our School 
system must be made to look more at character than it has 
ever done. ‘The intellect must in some degree be made sub- 
ordinate to morals. As it now is, with their strong desire to 
acquire wealth, the young are too apt to employ their intellect 
in perverting truth, in circumventing the weak or simple, in 
evading the restraints of morality and religion, and the law, 
which should be the bulwark of truth and justice, and which 
includes within its bar some of the briglitest intellects of the 
land, appears, to a looker-on in our courts, as if its main object 
was to conceal the truth, to perplex principles, to confound 
morals, and to shield crime, and the highest glory of a young 
attorney is to enable a guilty man to escape unwhipped of 
justice. 

We can not pursue this train of thought any farther, and, 
perhaps, we have said enough already to awake in the reader 
the inquiry, what can the Governor do to remedy the defects 
and correct the evils of our Common School System? We 
answer, much. He can suggest improvements himself, and, 
as President of the Board of Education, he can see that they 
are suggested by the Board. We are standing still, and have 
been doing so for several years, while our country has been 
greatly enlarged, and our “ million” is daily becoming less 
and less in proportion to the whole population. Besides our 
own defective education, thousands of ignorant adults are 
added annually to our population, for whose citizenship every 
facility is prepared, but for whose education no steps have 
been taken, except by a few humane individuals. Public 
attention should be called to the subject, men capable of lead- 
ing in all rational movements for reform should be made to 
work; the conservatives who think the mass know as much as 
is good for them, and the sordid who can not afford to pay the 
price of improvement, must be converted or dismissed from 
power. Bustle, bustle, bustle, must be the word in the Legis- 
lature, in the Board of Education, in the Normal Schools, in 
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the towns, in the districts and in the schoojs. Procress must 
be placed over every door, and some glorious reward must be 
held out to such as take the lead. 

The question of the Hicnuer Law is already started, and 
must be decided ere long by the people, but are the people 
prepared to decide it? New elements are entering into legis- 
lation ; society is threatened with change if not with entire 
regeneration, and who is to control the former and to conduct 
the latter? Intemperance and crime are to be prevented by 
mild and moral means, and who is to prepare the community 
for such an undertaking ? The principles of peace are to be 
preached, and the infernal trade of war suppressed, but where 
and how are the coming generation to be educated for this 
work? In our common schools? The first lesson has hardly 
been given in any one of them. 

These are the great points, but the smaller ones, the im- 
provement of the matter and manner of education, are not to 
be overlooked. There is a crying need of reform in all these 
matters, and the sooner we begin to move in this matter the 
better, for, every year, tens of thousands of our children are 
passing from the schools and losing the chance, which no saving 
of pounds, shillings and pence to their parents can ever make 
up to them or to the cominunity. 





THE COMPARATIVE ATTRACTION OF PAY 
SCHOOLS AND FREE SCHOOLS. 


Just as New York, after a hard but successful struggle, has 
established the principle, that her common schools shall also 
be free schools, the question has been seriously, and almost 
ludicrously, agitated in New England, whether ‘ we shall not 
increase the attendance of our pupils and otherwise improve 
the schools by charging a small fee for tuition.” ‘The notion 
is based upon the absurd ground, that men prefer to pay for 
what they can obtain for nothing. As if to increase the ab- 
surdity, this fee is to bring in all the truants, the children of the 
poorest parents, of course, and to us this expectation is as 
natural as it would be to place a pile of loaves in one basket 
at a certain price, no matter how low, and another pile equally 
good in another basket, free for any one to take who pleased, 
and then to expect the poor to be among the purchasers of the 
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bread that was for sale! The following remarks, which we 
extract from a very judicious article in the Christian Examiner 
of January, 1851, are very much to the point. [Ep. 


* But, it is said, finally, that schools which cost the parent nothing 
are not attended ; the cheaply gained privilege is undervalued. And 
here objectors are right as to the fact, but wrong as to the inference 
to be drawn from it. Non-attendance and irregular attendance are 
indeed the most serious obstacles against which the friends of educa- 
tion are obliged to contend, as yet, we are sorry to add, with but 
little success. ‘To many, the evil seems so serious, that they are 
tempted to call in the aid of the law for its abatement or removal. 
They would have free schools for all and compel all to attend them. 
Their arguments for this course do not satisfy us that it is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of our institutions and the temper of our people. 
We are convinced that a law compelling attendance upon school 
could not be passed, and that, if passed, it would not be enforced.* 
Ii may do well enough in Prussia, but it would be out of place in 
New England. But, if we cannot join with those who would secure 
attendance by law, we are quite as far from agreeing with those who 
would meet the evil complained of with a tuition-fee. It is the 
merest theorizing in the world to trace this non-attendance and 
irregular attendance to the fact that our schools are free. If a 
charge should be made for instruction, the condition of things in this 
respect would be made far worse than it is; a few might be induced 
to send their children more constantly, but a far larger number 
would be led to keep them away from school altogether. 

Those who discuss this subject do not distinguish, as they should, 
between schools which are sustained from the interest of a permanent 
fund, established once for all time, and schools which are sustained 
by a yearly tax. A neglect of this distinction was to be noticed in 
the discussions of the American Institute, at the meeting to which we 
have already referred. A permanent fund, so large as to render all 
further exertion to obtain pecuniary means unnecessary, is as bad for 
the schools as for the churches of a Commonwealth. Under the 
operation of such a system, we may indeed look for any amount of 
indifference. But where the tax which sustains the institutions of 
learning is voted and paid anew each year, the citizen feels that he 
is contributing something, though it may be only a little, and his 
interest is kept alive. Our schools in Massachusetts are absolutely 
without pecuniary charge only to those who have no taxable property, 
and those who sustain them are very far from feeling that they are 
sustained without any effort. In attempting to account for the neglect 
of school privileges, we must distinguish between absolute non-at- 


*Such a law was passed nearly a year before this was written, and Boston, 
and we believe other places, have already prepared to try the effect of it. [Ep. 
JOURNAL. 
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tendance and irregular attendance. The children who are never in 
our schools at all mus: belong, for the most part, to parents who, 
from extreme degradation, either know nothing about any schools, 
or are utterly insensible to the importance of education. It is very 
plain that what they need is the visit of the missionary, not a demand 
for a tuition-fee. Does any one suppose that the poor, neglected 
children, who swarm in our cities, and lurk in the dark corners of 
villages, would be sent to school provided only it cost their parents 
something to send them. Now these children are returned as a part 
of the population between the ages of five and fifteen, and of course 
they are reckoned as absentees from school. Again, with regard to 
irregular attendance, whilst it may be true that it would be lessened 
if a tuition-fee reminded the parent of the loss which his child must 
sustain by absence, it is equally true that this same charge would be 
so burdensome to others, as practically to exclude them from the 
advantages of instruction; it might benefit careless, thoughtless pa- 
rents, at the expense of the deserving and struggling. Or, again, 
some indifferent parent might be aroused by the demand of a fee to 
make use of the schools, and some miserly parents might be moved 
by the same demand to dispense with them. In attempting to remedy 
the evil in one direction, you increase it. in another direction. And 
yet again, irregular attendance is often inevitable. The children 
who are sent to our free schools are very often spared from home, 
and the place of mechanical, agricultural, or commercial labor, only 
at a great sacrifice on the part of their parents. ‘There is an enor- 
mous tax paid in this way, which is not set down in the school re- 
turns. There is no need of increasing the burden by the addition of 
a pecuniary assessment. Even under our admirable school system, 
there are parents enough who are made very sensible of the value of 
an education by the efforts which they are called upon to make in 
order to secure it for their children. It is very easy for those who 
are surrounded by household domestics and assistants of all sorts to 
wonder why parents will not send children to schools which cost 
them nothing. We could tell such persons of many parents for 
whom there are no such schools, simply because the attendance of 
their children upon any school robs them of aid without which their 
various tasks are almost insupportable. It is with them as if some 
of us should send our body-servants and nursery-maids and cooks to 
be instructed during six hours of the day, performing their duties 
ourselves meanwhile. Should we need to pay a pecuniary fee for 
their education in order to feel that it cost us something ? Would it 
be strange if we should keep them at home occasionally for a day or 
more? If it be true, and it is far from being always the case, that 
the private school is more regularly attended than the public school, 
it is a sufficient explanation ef the difference to say, that the public 
school, unlike the private school, is made up largely of children 
whose services at home are often indispensable. The private school 
costs the parent from fifty to one hundred dollars per annum, the 
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public school he often pays for with almost intolerable toil. This 
irregularity is indeed a great hindrance to teachers and pupils, but 
patient effort and judicious arrangements will do much to overcome 
it. Where the circumstances of the scholars favor it, as for example 
in the Boston Public Latin School, a remarkable regularity of at- 
tendance has been secured,—a regularity which does not need to be 
increased by the charge of a ‘sixpence,’ the sum named by one of 
the speakers in the discussions of the Institute, or by any other 
charge whatsoever. We are persuaded that, as our schools improve, 
and become for this reason more attractive, and as parents are more 
and more aroused to a sense of the importance of education, this 
evil will be everywhere diminished.” 





THE POLICE REPORT OF BOSTON. 


We thank the excellent Marshal of the City for a copy of 
his late Report, and assure him that he makes no mistake when 
by sending us the Report he indicates his belief that the whole 
matter of Crime and Police is intimately connected with edu- 
cation, so intimately, we believe, that the progress of crime 
can only be checked by extended means and improved methods 
of education. ‘Those who have read this Journal, since it has 
been under our direction, must have seen that we have made 
this a great point in our proposed reform, and certainly such a 
Report as that before us can not be allowed by this community 
to fall to the ground like water that can not be gathered up. 

Throughout the whole Report there is a vein of humanity 
which does honor to the heart of Marshal Tukey, and if we 
may pun upon a figure of speech, we trust the vein will prove 
an artery not returning to the heart to stay there, but issuing 
forth to give renewed life and health to the community. The 
Report teems with facts, a few of which we shall briefly 
notice. 

The Marshal says that ‘‘ No officer can derive any pecuniary 
benefit from complaints made by himself or others for violation 
of any of the laws of the Commonwealth or ordinances of the 
city.’ ‘This is an improvement and prevents many arrests that 
ought never to be made, while it removes from the officer a 
temptation into which too many have fallen. 

The whole number of arrests for the year was 3382, and of 
the persons arrested 622 were minors. ‘I'his statement is made 
in regard to a city preéminently the city of Schools, and we 
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commend the fact to the attention of the Legislature, and of 
all who have any hand in the administration of our School 
System. How many more than the 622 minors are at large in 
the city unarrested? In 1848 the Marshal thought there were 
at least 1500. As it is probable that the offences which escape 
detection are to those detected in about the proportion of 100 
to 1, what an enormous amount of crime does this one item of 
the Report unfold. How came so many criminals under age 
to be preying upon the community, and if they are taken up 
under the new law in relation to truants, where are they to be 
placed preparatory to their reform? ‘The excellent school at 
Westborough is crowded ; the Farm school is filled. Prisons 
and Houses of Correction are the last places to which they 
should be sent. No provision is made for them, and any ade- 
quate provision will involve an expense sufficient to show the 
bad economy, let alone the criminality and cruelty, of not pre- 
venting an evil, which it is so difficult and so expensive to cure. 
We hesitate not to say that a separate school should be pro- 
vided for these children at any expense, and one on the Moni- 
torial Plan will not only be the cheapest, but the most effective 
in its discipline, and the most attractive to the unfortunate 
children. ‘There is no other Plan of Instruction, whose police 
is worth a straw in comparison. ‘I'he Marshal recommends an 
Institution for this purpose, and Boston, we trust, will not be 
slow to act upon the suggestion. Such a school will not 
essentially differ from that which we conducted in 1821-’23, 
and which was described in a late number of this Journal. 
The only difference would be in regard to secluding the chil- 
dren from society and supporting them at the public expense. 
This will, probably, be the only effectual way, and the expense 
will not amount to so much annually as the depredations now 
committed in one week. It will not be sufficient, however, to 
restrain and instruct these misled youths, it will be as impor- 
tant to prevent a continuance of the supply, and this must be 
done by incessant vigilance, and by the improvement of the 
common schools, both in efficiency and attractiveness. The 
Marshal says, ‘ Some persons think, that increasing the Police 
will remedy this evil, but a whole army of Police officers can 
not, and to me this appears like beginning at the wrong end; 
they can do nothing more than arrest and carry the children 
before the courts.” 

The particular cases mentioned in the Report are equal to 
any thing revealed in the mysteries of Paris and London. 
One child, arrested and carried to the Police Court, was im- 
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prisoned, indicted for burglary, carried to the Municipal Court, 
and, when the indictment was read to him, had to be held up 
in the officer’s arms that he might be seen by the Court. He 
was seven years old! ‘I'wo others only six years old, and 
another of seven, were arrested for breaking into and robbing 
a school-house three times in one week. ‘The humane Judge 
dismissed these infants as too young to commit a technical 
crime, but he had no refuge for them, no employment, and 
they were sent back into the streets, where older boys, in con- 
sequence of their security against the law, employed them to 
steal, while they looked on and took care of the proceeds. 

The developinents of poverty and crime are also heart-sick- 
ening. ‘In Ann street alone,” says the Report, there are 
72 Dance Cell: urs, and Brothels and Liquor Shops almost in- 
numerable, in which the most depraved of both sexes and all 
colors are constantly congregated, and robberies and assaults 
are so common, that it is not always safe to pass through the 
street, even in the day time. Margaret Moran, 17 years old, 
an Irish girl, who danced in one of ‘these cell: urs, died on Sun- 
day, January 5, 1851. She was starved, and frozen to death. 
The woman she boarded with was drank as a beast, and was 
found lying across the dead body on the floor. ‘There was no 
fire, and the clothes of both were frozen. This woman ac- 
cused the deceased of being drunk also. The officer testified 
that eight or ten persons were in the cellar from time to time, 
night and day; and one Margaret Hayes testified, that four 
persons, ‘two men and two /adies,’ usually slept in the cellar 
(where there was but one bed).”” Referring to this case, the 
Congregationalist, an Evangelical Religious Paper of Boston, 
says, “ Last evening, a crowded audience in Park street church 
listened with deep interest to the Report which was given by 
Dr. Anderson of the missionary progress of the last fifty years, 
&c. An hour or two earlier in the day, a smaller assembly 
was gathered in one of the filthiest underground abodes in Ann 
street.” After describing the scene we have just sketched, the 
Congregationalist adds, “i Brethren, this happened yeste rday 
within sound of a score of bells, ringing us to worship in our 
Curistian Cuurcues. Did any body ae more heathenishly in 
any heathen land yesterday ? And while we are sending the 
Gospel of Jesus to the Pagans of the old world, are we not in 
danger of forgetting to send it also to the Pagans of Boston ? 
Look around 4 you !”” 
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WHO ARE THE RICH? 


[From the London Inquirer.] 


Who are the rich ?—the favored few, 
Whose hands their dazzling treasures hold, 
With luxury deck their halls, and strew 
Their paths with gold ? 


No; for the wealth so proudly got, 
Is borrowed all,—the fatal bond 

May grant it to the grave, but not 
An hour beyond. 


They are the rich whose treasures lie 

In hearts, not hands,—in heaven, not here ; 
Whose ways are marked by pity’s sigh, 

And mercy’s tear. 


No borrowed wealth, no failing store, 
These treasures of the soul remain 
Its own ; and, when to live is o'er, 


To die is gain. 





Who are the poor?—the humble race 
Who dwell where luxury never shone, 

Perchance, without one friendly face, 
Save God’s alone? 


No! for the meek and lowly mind, 
Still following where its Saviour trod, 

Though poor in all, may richly find 
The peace of God. 





They are the poor, who, rich in gold, 
Confiding in that faithless store, 
Or tremble for the wealth they hold, 

Or thirst for more ; 


Whose hands are fettered by its touch, 
Whose lips no generous duty plead ; 
Go, mourn their poverty, for such 
Are poor indeed ! 





Conscience is the magnetic needle of conduct, but education 
must correct its variations, and make it point to the moral 
north star, the Star of Bethlehem. 
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THE TRUANT TEACHER. 


‘“‘T have brought my boy, sir,” said the father of a bright- 
eyed, roguish- looking little fellow, “and I hope you will punish 
him soundly for playing truant, so that he will never dare to 
do it again; and I have given him fair warning that when he 
comes home after being whipped at school, I shall w hip him 
again.” ‘TJ will see to him, sir,” said the teacher, “and I 
think we shall have no more trouble with him.” As soon as 
the father was gone, the master ordered the boy to take off his 
coat and waistcoat, ‘and began to beat him as severely as if 
staying away from a sc thool he disliked was a crime. The 
little fellow, he was small though ten years old, had evidently 
braced himself up to bear the punishment, and, severe as it 
was, not a cry nor a tear escaped him for a long time. “I 
will never play truant again, sir,’ at last he said very coolly, 
“if you will not strike me any more.” “ You don’t like it, 
then?” said the master, and laid the blows on with a heav er 
hand. “ Recollect that your father has promised to follow up 
this whipping with a second part to the same tune. You are 
sorry you played truant, I guess, by this time.” ‘“ No, sir, I 
am not sorry,” said the suflering boy in a resolute tone, while 
he looked as pale as death. ‘ Had you taken me at my word, 
I would have kept it, but now I will make no promises and no 
confessions if you kill me.” There was something in the 
manner of the boy which alarmed the master, and he withheld 
his hand. ‘ Will you now promise me never to play truant 
again?” said the master. ‘No, sir, never!” said the boy. 
The other pupils, both boys and girls, evidently sympathized 
with the truant, and several of them begged the master to let 
him go. Glad of an excuse to desist, he vielded to their en- 
treaties, and told the boy to put on his clothes and take his 
seat. 

When school was over, the wary teacher selected two of the 
largest boys to see that the truant went directly home to receive 
Ww hat awaited him there. “ Bill,” said the truant to the largest 
of his guards, ‘I am not going home to be whipped again.” 
“What are you going to do?” said the boy, whom Robert 
addressed. “I don't know, but I am determined not to go 
home.” ‘TI can t say I blame you,” said Bill. “I would not 
go, if I were you,’ ’ said the other guard, “ but we shall, get it 
if we let you escape.” There, there goes my hat!” said 
Robert, who, seizing the opportunity, as they were crossing a 
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bridge, threw it into the stream. The two guards, supposing 
it had been blown off by the wind, both ran to recover it, and 
Robert, running in the opposite direction, was soon beyond 
their reach. He made for the nearest railroad station, and 
slyly entering a baggage car that was conveying sheep, he was 
carried many miles, and, when he released himself, was not 
noticed by the conductor of the train. 

He immediately went up to the village, to try to obtain some 
food, not having eaten a mouthful since the day before, when 
he had been sent to bed supperless. On his way, he saw some 
apples in the window of a liitle shop kept by a cripple. who 
made shoes, and retailed fruit and confectionery to the children 
of the village, with whom he was a great favorite. ‘The win- 
dow was raised just enough to admit his hand, and under the 
impulse of extreme hunger, he gently thrust it in and seized 
one of the apples. At the same instant a stronger hand seized 
his, and there he stood caught in the very act. ‘The cripple, 
who had been sitting at work near the window, arose, and, 
seeing a strange boy without a hat, he supposed at once there 
must be something unusual in the case, and, in mild terms, he 
asked, ‘ What were you going to do with my apples, little 
fellow?” The tone of voice revived Robert, who was ex- 
ceedingly frightened at his situation, and he said, “ I am dying 
with hunger, sir, and, having no money, I was tempted to take 
one of your apples, but [ am sorry I did so.” “ You may 
have as many as you want,” said the cripple, ‘¢ but come round 
to the door, and let me know more about you.” ‘There is 
something in the manner of true benevolence which removes all 
fear, and Robert did net hesitate to do as he was requested, 
* Well, who are you, my little bare-head,” said the cripple, 
‘and what have you done with your hat?” * T lost it,” said 
Robert, “ from a bridge.” “* What is your name?’ “ Rob- 
ert, sir, but do not ask me my other name, for I do not wish to 
be sent home.” “ You have run away, then?” =“ Yes, sir, I 
played truant, was cruelly punished by the master, and as my 
father had promised to punish me too when I returned home, 
I would not go home to be beaten again, for my back was 
already raw.” ‘ Let me look at it,” said the cripple, who saw 
at once that the back would be a certificate of the truth or 
falsehood of the story. Robert stripped himself, and all doubts 
were at once removed. ‘ Why did you play truant?” in- 
quired the cripple, who had become quite interested in the boy. 
‘“¢T could not learn my lessons, sir, and J hated to study. My 
master did not explain the lessons so that I could understand 
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them, and not being able to commit to memory so many words 
that were all Greek to me, I was flogged every day uni I got 
tired of it.” Very natural,” said the cripple, “ very natural, 
and perhaps not very naughty. Do you hate study?” “ if 
that is what you call study, Ido,” said Robert, ‘ but I guess I 
am as ready as any body to get any knowledge worth having.’ 
“ Well,” said the cripple, you may eat your apple now, ¢ and 
as Iam too lame to go home to dinner I brought something for 
dinner, and here is what is left of it.” Robert ate as heartily 
as hungry children know how to do, and when he had about 
done, the children from the neighboring village school began 
to enter the little shop, and there was h: rdly room to turn 
round in it. ‘** I want a cent’s worth of chestnuts,” said one. 
** Robert,” said the cripple, ‘can you count out 25 chestnuts 
for that little girl?” 7 guess I can,” said Robert, delighted 
wt the task, and still more with the confidence that it implied. 
* T should like a stick of candy,” said another. ‘ Hand it to 
him, Robert,” said the cripple, ‘‘and put the cent in the 
drawer.” ‘I'wo or three others wanted something, and Robert 
was allowed to wait upon them. ‘ Who is that fellow ?” said 
one of the little boys to the cripple. ‘* He is a poor little fellow 
that was dying with pain and hunger,” said the cripple, ‘ and 
I have just been feeding him.” ‘ Won’t you have thum of 
my chethnuts ?”’ said a little girl, holding out her little stock. 
“ You may have this apple,” said a rosy-faced boy, “1 don’t 
want any more of it.’ He had only taken one large bite from 
one of its cheeks. ‘ You may have half of my candy,” said a 
third, and the cripple let them give, and told Robert to take 
the offering, because he had known by hard experience that 
such sacrifices are lessons in benevolence, one of which is 
worth a thousand of those committed to memory. ‘The readi- 
ness with which Robert waited on the children sati-fied the 
cripple that his natural powers were, to say the least, as good 
as those of common children, and not knowing what better to 
do, he took Robert home with him for the night. In the 
course of the evening he made some inquiries into the studies 
to which the boy had attended, and the manner in which he 
had studied them. The spelling lessons had been learned by 
looking at the words, reading them over to himself, and then 
spelling them as the teacher “ puf them out.”” Geography had 
been learned by rote in the words of the book, without any 
explanations or illustration. But it was Grammar that had 
driven him from school. He could not understand a word of 
it, and it was never explained or applied. He knew that Man 
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-Virtue-London was a substantive or noun, but he did not 
know that there was any other substantive. He knew that a 
pronoun stood instead of a noun, but he could not make any 
of them stand instead of Man-Virtue-London. He knew 
that a verb was a word that signified to be, to do, or to suffer, 
and he supposed the whipping and sufferings that he endured 
were parts of a verb, but the connection was not explained, 
though the application was often made to his shoulders. 

The cripple’s mind was made up before morning, and be- 
lieving that it would be a benevolent act to develope the powers 
of the boy’s mind by a little proper training, so that he might 
become reconciled to study, and needing also a lad to do many 
things that his lameness and ill health made painful to him, he 
proposed to Robert to live with him, tend his store, and learn 
whatever he might be able to teach him. Robert never was 
so happy in his life. ‘The days flew like feathers, and he did 
not know which he loved best, the cripple, the shop, or his 
studies. He wrote all the words of the Spelling Book on a 
slate, and when he could collect a class of the village children, 
he taught them how to write from his example. He never 
heard the word Grammar mentioned, but he soon learned to 
write sentences, and in Jess than two years wrote letters for 
various domestics who came on errands to the shop, and even 
had begun to correspond with the teacher of the village school, 
who had taken a great liking to him. He was so serviceable 
to the cripple that he enlarged his shop and his stock of goods. 
Besides making shoes themselves, when they had leisure, they 
employed other workmen, and even before Robert was of age, 
he became the partner of his excellent master. 

It was not long before Robert became chairman of the 
School Committee, and what was his astonishment one day to 
see his old teacher come into the shop, to be examined for a 
vacant school in one of the districts. “Of course you have 
taught before,” said Robert, assuming an air of indifference. 
“T have,” said the teacher, ‘“ for nearly twenty winters.” 
“What are your leading principles of instruction and disci- 
pline ?”” “TI have learned to place little dependence upon 
lessons committed to memory, and none at all upon the rod.” 
«¢ Why so? many think these essential to thorough instruction, 
and good government.” “I thought so once, but my opinion 
was entirely changed some years ago by an incident: which 
drove an unfortunate boy from school and from home. That 
was the great error of my life, and dearly have I paid for it.” 

“How so?” ‘The odiuin of the boy’s disappearance at- 
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tached to me, though the parents sust; ined me at the time. 
But when the boy. was given up as lost, they blamed me for 
not resisting their wishes, “and I have been induced to leave 
that region to avoid thcir reproaches, and the scenes which 
reminded me of my crime. Here, I am unknown, and my 
experience will not be lost.” “ You are playing truant, your- 
self, then,” said Robert, “ and do not lixe the school of afllic- 
tion, whose lessons are only words. You would not like to 
be beaten, and sent home to be re-be aten, after you had 
solemnly promised not to play the truant again.” The teach- 
er’s eyes were fixed upon the speaker as “they had not been 
before, for the words told upon his heart, as w ell as his me mory. 
As he seanned the features of the committee man, and seemed 
to recognize them, he exclaimed, ‘ There can be no mistake !”’ 
** None at all,” said Robert, offering his hand, “1 am the 
truant boy, himself.” The poor teacher seized the proflered 
hand, and as he begged his pupil’s pardon, he wept like a 
child. Robert, too, who shed no tears when a child, was 
melted by those of his teacher, and the good cripple could 
hardly prevent the teacher from worshipping him, when Robert 
introduced him as the friend whose benevolence and judgment 
had discerned a remnant of good in the starving truant boy, 
and by wise instruction had led him to love the knowledge 
from which he had formerly fled. 





A STATE ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Kimball has introduced into the 
House, the subject of founding a State Asylum “for persons 
supposed to be confirmed inebriates, with a view to the total 
abrogation of all laws punishing intemperance as a crime.” 
Nothing i is more needed at the present time. 

The ‘ood old Bay State is determined to keep the lead in 
philanthropy. We trust the Asylum will be established, and 
only regret that it will continue to be crowded with unfortu- 
nates until some effectual measures are devised to prevent the 
making of inebriates. The prevention is more important than 
the reform, although the latter can not be too zealously at- 
tended to. It does a convicted inebriate little good to confine 
him in a prison with common thieves and rogues, and we 
should as soon think of sending the insane there. 
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GOLDEN THINGS. 


In old times the precept requiring men to do unto others as 
they would wish to be done unto, was called the Golden Rule ; 
but either this was a misnomer, or there are two Golden Rules, 
it being very clear that the Rule which prevails in this commu- 
nity is derived, not from God but from his rival, Mammon, 
and as selfishness is the basis of his worship, the Golden Rule 
is, to do what our pecuniary interest dictates, and to let others, 
who please, do the same. In old times, the Rule of ‘Three, in 
Arithmetic, was called the Golden Rule, but now-o’-days, the 
Rule of One has this pre€éminence, and the popular precept 1s, 
‘Bach for himself, ane the Devil take the rest.”” In old times, 
too, men had much to say about the Golden Mean, and by 
this was meant that happy state between riches and poverty, 
which affords the best chance for happiness; but, in our time, 
the Golden Mean, means Golden mean-ness, it being evident 
that nothing leads to meanness more directly than the love of 
Gold, and nothing leads more directly than meanness to the 
acquisition of gold. ‘The time has surely come, when, to point 
out things that are truly excellent, it is a mistake to say they 
are Golden. What word shall we substitute ? 





In a commercial community the highest virtue lies in the 
punctual payment of debts; in a religious community it con- 
sists in forgiving them. The scripture says little or nothing 
of paying debts, but much about forgiving them, evidently 
fearing less from the dishonesty of debtors than from the cru- 
elty of creditors. 


[{(>>Do not forget to secure immediately Fow.e’s Paystotocica DiaGrams, 
and his Ourtine Maps, the cheapest and best for common schools yet publish- 
ed. Eight Maps at $3to4; Eight Diagrams, $4 to 5. The Kry is now ready. 
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All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the Journal, should 


be addressed to Wm, B. Fowle, Editor, West Newton, Mass. 
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